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GRANDFATHER WAKELEY’S GIFTS. 

‘ Charlie-—Ellen, see here, I’m off,’ and 
grandfather Wakeley snapped his great 
riding-whip in the hall. 

They came bounding out from the 
kitchen with a great shout, and they clung 
ound the old man,and put up their young, 
bright faces for his good-by kiss. 

‘Now you will be good children, and 
get your lessons, and mind all grandma 
says 2” 

*O every thing—every thing, grandpa 

‘4nd you ~will bring me the pretty lit- 

6 - ¥4q.. with the well-sweep on one 
side, and the woman feeding chickens in 


front?” pleaded the soft, earnest voice of 


Ellen Wakeley. 

‘And you won’t forget my violin, 
grandpa—you know you promised!’ ex- 
claimed the eager tones of her brother. 

‘No; I won't forget, children,’ and the 
tall, old man, who had been for so many 
years colonel of the militia, looked down 
fondly on the children, and remembered 
the days of his boyhood. 

* Yes, you shall have the presents, chil- 
dren, if you'll promise to obey all orders, 
and not go into the south lot where the 
new cellar has been dug. Likely as not 
you'd get to playing, and first you'd know 


you’d fall in, and there’d be an end of 


you, for there’s a heap of stones inside 
that would break every bone in your 
bodies. You'll both remember and not 
put your foot inside the lot; for if I find 
you have I shan’t give you the presents 
on my return.’ 

‘We promise you we won't,’ 
neously answered the children. 

‘Well, good-by, mother ;’ he said this 
toa small, gentle-faced woman, with sil- 


simulta- 


ver-sifted hair, who came out of the sitting- | 


toom. ‘ You'll have your hands full with 
these scape-graces during my absence.’ 

*O, I can manage them,’ answered the 
cheerful voice of the old lady. ‘Now, 
John, do try and take care of yourself; 
and see here, where’s your overcoat pock- 
et? I’ve put up a dozen o’ them dough- 
nuts you’re so fond of, to kind o’ stay 
your stomach,’ and she slipped the cake, 
carefully folded in a newspaper, into the 
capacious pocket. 

‘ Jest like you, for all the world, moth- 
er; it'll save an hour I should spend at 
the tavern,’ and grandfather Wakeley 
stalked out of the front door, and the trio 


watched him as he sprang into his great 
yellow wagon, and whipped up the stout 
farm-horses, and disappeared round the 


curve in the turnpike. 


The parents cf Charles and Ellen 
Wakeley were with God, and for three 
years the children had dwelt in the 
thadow of the ample old farm-house, 


where their father grew up to manhood. 


They were orphans only in name, for 
the most tender parents could not lavish 
more love or care on their children than 
did the old people on the boy and girl, 
whose voices made sweeter music round 
the old homestead than the robins did, 
who have built their nests, for half a cen- 
Charles was thirteen, 
and Ellen, his sister, a year younger,.— 
Their characters were unlike, and yet both 
were warm-hearted, impulsive children. 
The boy’s eyes, forever dancing with 
laughter between his flaxen locks, were 
like his father’s; and his sister’s hazel 
ones, full of clear, sweet smiles, were like 
They were bright, robust 
children, too, in whose cheeks the blessed 
Country winds had sown deep roses, and 
they gave their grandparents a world of 


tury, in its trees. 


his mother’s. 


thought and care; but the old people 
seemed to love them all the better for this. 

*O, Ellen, you can’t guess what’s in- 
side there ?” 

Charles Wakeley, made this remark one 
morning to his sister, as they passed the 
‘south pasture lot,’ on their way down to 
the brook where their grandmother had 
dispatched them to gather some mint that 
Saturday morning. 

Beautiful along the wheat-fields, in the 
|toad, and on the tree-tops lay the golden 
embroidery of the sunlight that June 
morning, and soft winds rumpled the long 
green locks of the trees, and the hearts of 
the little boy and girl were glad for the 
joy of the summer. 

Ellen’s blue eyes peered eagerly betwixt 
the bars. ‘O whatis it, Charlie—I don’t 
see anything! Do tell me what it is.’ 

‘Well, they’re there, Ellen; ever so 
many real ripe strawberries !’ 

*O, Charlie ! 

‘It’s true; Marcus Gray got over yes- 
terday and brought me a handful.’ 

‘How I wish I could see some!’ and 
Ellen pushed her eager face through the 
bars. ‘OI do, now, as true as I live; 
there are three great nice ripe ones right 
in the grass !’ 
| ‘ Where? where?’ Charles’s eyes fol- 

lowed the direction of Ellen’s finger. 

* Close by that big stone.’ 

*O, yes, 1see ’em now! Don’t they 
look nice? and there’s lots a little further 
on.’ 

*O don’t you wish we could get in and 
gather them, Charlie !’ 

* Don’t I, though ; but you know what 
grandpa said,’ 

* Yes, I know it,’ answered Ellen re- 
luctantly. . 

‘There wouldn’t be the least bit of 
danger, for the cellar’s in the middle of 
the lot, and we might pick the berries 
along the edge, if grandpa was only here 
to say we might, Ellen.’ 

*T know it; it’s too bad we can’t; but 
you know he said we were n’t to go inside 
the bars.’ 

‘I wish that old cellar was at the bot- 
tom of the Red Sea, any how!’ vehement- 
ly exclaimed the boy, striking his boot 
with a birch switch which he carried in 
his hand. ‘If it wasn’t for that we could 
jest go in and pick a quart of berries, like 























THE CHINESE WINNOWING WITH A SIEVE. 





as not.’—* O, dear! I wish it was too,|sharp heaps of stones at the bottom and 
Charlie ; but we shouldn’t fall in, I know.’|striking out her young life in a shapeless,| blinds and white pillars in front, with a 
‘ Of course we shouldn't; only grand-\bleeding’ mass. 


pa’s so particular.’ 

‘ And then we promised him, Charlie.’ 

‘Well, who said we -didn’t?’ quite 
sharply. ‘I could almost reach those 
with this stick if I stood close to the 
bars.’ 

* You couldn’t quite, Charlie; but you 
could if you were just inside.’ 

‘I don’t believe grandpa’d care one bit. 
so I’m just going to try, Ellen.’ 

*O, I’m afraid it’s wicked !’ 

‘Pshaw! it isn’t; we won't go near 
the cellar, and that’s all grandpa cared 
about.’ 

And then a voice rose up and cried in 
the hearts of Charles and Ellen Wakeley, 
‘Don’t goin there, children, because it 
will be sin to do this ;’ but they looked at 
the bright berries that lay like a cluster 
ofrubies in the grass, and, alas! they 
both arept through the bars into the lot. 

They had not the slightest intention of 
remaining here two minutes, and they 
tried to whisper to that inward voice, that 
there was no harm in doing this, and that 
grandpa would not care so that they did 
not approach the cellar ; but they descried 
among the grass, a little farther on, fresh 
clusters of berries, and they commenced 
eagerly gathering these, and in a little 
while they wandered farther and farther 
from the bars, forgetful of every thing but 
the fruit. 

*O Charlie, Charlie, help me!’ A wild 
sharp cry rang out suddenly on the still 
air, and, turning quickly, the boy saw his 
sister’s figure swaying suddenly back, and 
then it disappeared as though the earth 
had swallowed it. He sprang forward in 
utter dismay, for he stood but a few feet 
from the girl, and he too came very near 
following her, for the grass had grown 
thick around the mouth of the large, deep 
excavation, so that none would have sus- 
pected it was there; and the sight that 
met his eyes blanched his cheeks, and 
fairly shook him with terror. 

His sister was hanging below him toa 
small stake which had been driven into 
the side of the cellar, and which rocked 
to and fro with her weight, for she had 
grasped it in her descent, and this was all 


*O, Charlie, I shall go—can’t you help 
me?’ moaned the half-fainting child. 

* Yes, Ellen, I will; don’t give way,’ 
for the stake began to crack. He bent 
down and reached out his arms, for she 
was not far from the top. ‘Now take 
tight hold of my hands. Don’t be afraid. 
I'll keep real strong, and steady, and drag 


»|/you up.’ 


It was a hard, hard task, and one that 
strained every sinew of the boy’s frame ; 
but he grasped one of his sister’s wrists, 
and managed to get his right hand under 
her shoulder. So slowly and painfully he 
at last succeeded in dragging her out.— 
Her arm was grazed, her face bruised, and 
her dress soiled, but Ellen Wakeley was 
raved. 

*O, Charlie, what if I had fallen down 
on those stones !’ sobbed the little girl as 
she clung to her brother’s arm ; ‘ I should 
have died at once and gone to God with 
such a great sin on my soul!’ 

* And I should have remembered, Ellen, 
that I made you come in here.’ 

*O 1 wish we hadn’t doneit! I'd give 
all the strawberries that ever grew if we 
hadn’t.’ 

‘So would I, Ellen; let’s get out as 
quick as we can.’ 

And with heavy hearts they hurried out 
of the lot, and the sunshine embroidering 
the fields, and the songs of the young 
birds in the boughs had no more beauty 


»|or sweetness to Charles or Ellen Wakeley. 


* Grandpa’s come, children! grandpa’s 
come !’ 

Mrs. Wakeley had just lighied the lamp 
in the sitting-room, and the heads of the 
children were bowed over a puzzle at one 
corner of the table, when the loud, hearty 
tones of the old farmer broke in suddenly 
upon the quiet. 

The children sprang forward and seized 
the old man’s hands, with cries of eager, 
demonstrative joy, while Mrs. Wakeley 
said quietly, as she raised the wicks in 
the lamp-tubes with a darning-needle,— 
* Well, father, I desire to be thankful that 
you've got back agin with no broken 
bones,’ and the heart of her husband knew 





that had saved her from falling on the 


all that lay under the quiet words. 
And then Mrs. Wakely bustled to and 


| 
| 


| fro. preparing the farmer’s supper, for he 
jhad not broken his fast since eleven 
o’clock ; and while he dispatched this the 
children. fluttered like humming-birds 
about him, and listened and clapped their 
hands at amusing accounts of his journey. 

At last he rose up, and wiping his lips 
with his large red silk pocket handker- 
chief, said, with a half-quizzical emile, 
‘Well, Charlie, Ellen, how about them 
presents—do you think you deserve ‘em? 
| speak up now.’ 

There was a sudden pause. Charlie 
glanced at his sister, and she glanced back 
at him. 

‘I'll speak for ’em, father,’ interposed 
the soft voice of their grandmother.— 
‘They've been fust-rate children ever 
since you’ve been gone, and havn’t dis- 
obeyed me in a single thing. | never ask 
to see better ones.’ 

* Well done, children, I’m glad to hear 
such a good account of you,’ and then the 
old farmer hurried out of the room, and 
returned in a few minutes, bringing with 
him two oblong parcels in wrappings of 
white paper, 





Removing these, the daintiest little 
gothic cottage revealed itself, with green 


small yard set with green shrubs, and 
gray mosses sloping down to the gate, and 
the small oak-stained front door flew back 
and there were the tiniest rooms inside, 
with the tiniest sets of furniture, making 
altogether the quaintest, completest little 
cottage one could imagine. 

Then Charlie’s violin presented itself, 
and this was of bass- wood, painted black, 
with a circle of oak leaves gracefully carv- 
ed round it. 

And the children received these pre- 
sents from their grandfather’s hands in 
ecstasies of vociferous delight. 

‘That’s right, you little torments,’ 
laughed the farmer; ‘ take as much com- 
fort and make as much noise over your 
gimcracks as you can, for you’ve earned 
’em by being good children.’ 

The boy and girl started suddenly and 
looked at each other, for the same thought 
had whispered through the hearts of both. 

* Charlie?’ 

‘ Well, what do you want, Ellen >’ 

She sat down by him on the back-door 
stone. It was just after tea, and he had 
been scraping his bow across the cords of 
the violin in a fitful manner, as though 
his mind was somewhere else. 

There was a short silence, and Ellen 
twisted her little brown fingers thought- 
fully together, and then she drew close up 
to her brother and whispered, ‘ Charlie, I 
don’t enjoy my cottage half so much as I 
thought I should.’ 

* Well, I don’t my violin either-—that’s 
a fact,’ answered the boy, despondingly. 

‘I know why.’ 

‘So do I.’ 

Another pause. ‘ Charlie, what would 
grandpa say if he knew it?” 

*I don’t know, I’m sure; but I almost 
wish he did,’ with a hasty, nervous move- 
ment of his feet. 

‘I've been thinking if we should tell 
him now.’ 

*O, Ellen, we can’t do that!’ 

*I suppose we can’t; but my cottage 
won't ever look pretty to me again.’ 

‘ Neither will my violin. Iwish I could. 
hide it away where I could never see it,’ 

* But that can’t be done, Charlie, be- 
cause grandpa and grandma would inquire 
into it at once, though I know we don’t 























~ Val THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 
deserve to have the presents.'—* I know | WISWo WING. | and with 1 the very. f prayer ‘upon the youngest—a babe. And where was/| which was worth a great deal of money: 
80 too, Ellen ; but you see we didn’t tell | it » Us phis lips the retre . ept hinmbe-| the father of these helpless’ ones? In the |‘but from his idle habits and want ; 
0 en y' The Chinese witnow their grain wiphr {Bi th the waters. ; cowhty jail,—sent there through the infu- | tention, the busi ant of at. 


a lie, because we didn’t say we'd beens, 
good when grandpa asked us,’ 

rs we atted one, Charlie, 
the presents when we knew they didn’t 


eves, Our picture this week represents 
by ‘taking, | company of thém thus occupied, This 
mode of separating the chaff from the 


His last resting-place shall never be 
known till that time when the sea shall 
give up herdead. Yet looking out-on the 


énce of Rum,—whilst thosé who had help- 


|ed to work his ruin, and the death of ‘the 


mother, 


Sanctad 


go unpunished—aye, are even 





really’ belung to us.’ 
e+ Sowe did, Ellen. I'll own up.’ 
Then there fell another pause. At last 
Ellen’s little hand stole into her brother’s, 
and the seriousness in her blue eyes blur- 
red out all their smiles, . 
‘Charlie,’ she said timidly, ‘ there is 
only one way.’ 
*I see it, but it-don’t seem as if I could 


tossing ocean the mourner may smile with 
calmness, while hope whispers of peace, 
The dust of the believer is as safe in the 
depth of the ocean as in the turfed mound 
of the graveyard, where love plants flow- 
ers, and sheds over it tears; and above 
the believer's resting-place, be it on land 
or in the séa, float out ‘om the air these 
words of Scripture promise, “Them that 
sleep in Jesus shall God bring with him. 
eee eee ee 


grain is as old as the nation itself. It is 
similar to that of the Hebrews, and by 
looking at the picture the reader will see 
the appropriateness of the figure used by 
God, in prophesying through Amos of the 
jadgments that should come upon Israel : 
‘ For lo! I will command, and I will 
ee it, . ‘ , | Sift the house of Israel among all nations 
tell him—it don’t seem as if 1 could,’ |jike as corn is sifted in a sieve; yet shall 
muttered the boy to himself, impatiently |not the least grain fall upon the earth.’ 
tapping his foot against the stone, and | Amos ix: 9. 
jones of So” The Chinese in the picture are shaking 
«We sball never be happy till we do— |* Copious stream of grain upon a mat. 
rhaps I might try,’ but the little girl's | None of it falls upon the earth to be de- 
ips quivered as she said the words. Her filed or lost. How strikingly has this 
brother sat very still, his eyes on the | prophecyot the scattering of theJews among 
ground, and his bright face full of a new 11. nations been fulfilled! It is one. of 
thoughtfulness, Suddenly he lifted his) : oa 
head, and the strength of a brave, reso- the most conclusive evidences that the 
lute ‘purpose kindled every feature of Bible is the word of God. 
Charles Wakeley’s face. * No you shan’t) 
either, Ellen. I won’t be outdone in} 
courage by a girl, for I should blush te | 





Dear youths, which life had the better 
close? Do yousay in your heart, “+ Let 
me die the death of the righteous ?”— 
Then must you live the life of the righte- 
ous.— Presbyterian. 


PAST, PRESENT, FUTURB. 
A hundred years ago, not one 
Of us had sprung to birth ; 
A hundred years to come, and none 
Can hope to walk this 
We are, we were not! here our mind 
Looks round with hopes and fears: 
This point is Time; before, behind, 





THE FAMILY 


remember it all the days of my life. And re hg Se Eternity appears. 
I'm going right in to tell grandpa now and | TWO SCENES FROM LIFE. "Tis yet, through grace, within our power 
have it over with,’ and he sprang up. | A steamboat was making its nightly To choose what we would be ; 


On the decision of an hour 
Depends eternity. 

This hour, this moment, let us take 
The narrow upward ; 

This hour, this moment, all forsake | 


* Wait one minute,’ cried his sister, fol- | trip on the Hudson River. As it passed 
lowing him. along, lights might have been seen on the 
Grandfather Wakeley sat by the tall| nearer shore—there, from scattered houses 
window reading the newspaper, and his | and here, from villages or towns at. whose 
wife at the opposite one was ‘ toeing off’ | wharves the steamboat made her accus- 


a blue woolen stocking, and they both|tomed stop. Upon the deck of the boat The broad down-road to wrath. 

looked up as the children entered the stood a listless and gloomy man. He! O Lord, our Shepherd! lest, like sheep, 

room. glanced sometimes at the lights on shore, Thy children go astray, 
‘Grandpa,’ said the boy, going up to| and sometimes down into the dark waters Feed us with knowledge; guide and keep 


Oor souls in thy right way. 

So when a hundred years are fled, 
pee pr day’s choice, 

On earth though numbered with the dead, 
In heaven we may rejoice. 


the old man, ‘ here’s the violin. I can’t 
keep it. I don’t deserve it ;’ he spoke in 
a rapid, rather husky voice. 


which were surging and foaming beneath 

him. 

| One spoke to him, but he returned only 
‘And I don’t deserve the cottage,|a hopeless reply. Hecared not whither 

either,’ interposed the soft tones of Ellen; ke was going—he had no home—none 

Wakeley, and she held out the beautiful| cared for bim. Such was his complaint. 

toy. | Yet there had been a time when he had 


* What in the world does all this mean?” known flattery and seeming friendship.— 





ADVENTURES OF A MORNING GOWN. 
A lady was anxious to make her hus- 





asked the old man, staring in amazement} He had been well known as an actor, ap-|band a present om the occasion of his| 
The theatres | birthday; and as it happened to fall in| 
| were thronged when he was to appear.—/winter, and at that time a very severe| 


over his silver-bowed spectacles toward} plauded and successful. 
the children. 
‘It means that we've disobeyed you, | Men’s houses were thrown open to him. | winter, she thought a comfortable morn- 
andpa,’ answered Charlie, and then he) Money rolled into his purse. Now all|ing gown would be a most useful acqui- 
related all the circumstances of his enter-|was changed. His day of success was|sition to his domestic comforts. So she 
ing into the ‘south pasture lot’ to gather|over. Those who had seemed to- care for | went to a shop and purchased a fine Per- 
strawberries with Ellen; but when he/|him once, had forsaken him. The world|sian pattern merino and well-wadded 
came to that part where his little sister) had forgotten him who had ministered to| morning gown. She had forgotten the 
had fallen into the excavation and only|her pleasure. He was homeless and exact height of her husband, but to make 
been saved by grasping the stake driven | alone. | sure of its usefulness she thought best to 
into one side, grandmother Wakeley| The plunge of a body might have been | purchase one rather too long than too 
groaned out sharply, and covered hereyes| heard. With a gurgling sound the wa- short. The day was rather wet; her 
with her hand; and this was the only|ters closed overit. The steamboat glid-| husband returned in the afternoon from 
sourd that broke in upon the boy’s recital. |ed on as before, but a human soul had |his office, and she presented him with the 
There was a brief silence after he clos-| gone to its account. The man once ap-|article of comfort; and he fancied ita 
ed. Then grandfather Wakeley saia in a| plauded by the world could not endure | great comfort after he had put off his wet 
low, steady voice, “ Now, Charles, I want|her frown. He had sought to forget his |clothes. But it was too long—about ten 
to know just what made you and Ellen| troubles in a suicide’s death. We seek |inches too long. 
come and tell me all this when I should | not to draw aside the veil from the other | *O! never mind, my dear,’ said the af- 
never otherwise have suspected it.’ | world, but we find no Bible promise which | fectionate wife, ‘I can easily shorten it to 
* Because, grandpa, we knew we didn’t |comes to shed hope above the suicide’s | suit you.’ 
deserve the presents, and it would be act- | grave. They had a party in the evening—they 
ing a lie to keep them, and I hate, and |* + ° * * * * were very merry. After they had gone to 
abhor, and loathe a lie. I wouldn’tcarry| A storm was sweeping over the Atlan- | bed, the wind was making such a noise, 
the horrid thing, burning like a fire right| tic. On the deck of a sinking ship, al- | and the rain dashing against the window, 
down in my heart, for all the violins that | most within sight of home, a band of trav-|that the lady could not sleep; her hus- 
were ever made.’ |ellers awaited their fate. The huge bil-| band, however, slept soundly. She arose 


+ and petted, and looked up to as 
and honorable citizens, because 
of their blood-stained gold. 

How long, we ask in the name of hu- 
manity, of justice, of God, how long 
will a Christian people permit a traf- 
fic in their midst which works such wrong, 
and whose fruits are scenes like the one 
above ?—Gospel Herald. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





For the Companion. 
A DUTIFUL CHILD. 

Cathie Maton was a widow’s daughter. 
She was a plain, little, unassuming crea- 
ture, distinguished for the exceeding love 
she bore her mother, and noted in the 
school to which she belonged for extreme 
timidity and fear of ridicule. Often when 
Cathie came home she found her mother 
in tears, and when she would ask her 
what the matter was,she would say, ‘ We 
jare so poor, my child, and my strength 
seems failing me.’ 

‘Mother, how much do you earn a 
week ?’ asked little Cathie, one day, as 
she stood ready to take her mother’s sew- 
ing home to a rich woman in the neigh- 
borhood, 

* Only a little over a dollar, darling,’ 
was the answer, with a forlorn sigh. 

Cathie pondered all the way to the 
handsome house. Even the beautiful lit- 
tle babe, who seemed an angel to her, 
failed to divert her attention, until she 
heard the lady of the house say— 

* How I wish I could find some little 
|girl I could trust with that child. I 

would pay almost any price, I believe.’ 

*O! ma’am,’ cried Cathie—and her 
voice trembled with eagerness, ‘do take 
me—mother is so poor.’ 

* But you go to school, my child.’ 

‘T’ll give that up for mother ;’ was the 
tearful reply. 

‘I'd willingly pay a dollar a week for 
such a kind, careful little girl as you,’ was 
the gentle reply. 

*O! if you please! if you only will!’ 
quivered the child, almost faint with her 
great anxiety. 

It was only a week after that little 
Cathie placed a dollar proudly in her 
mother’s lap. O! how happy she was. 


soul had been torn with the insults of 


when they found that ‘ Cathie lived out 
now.’ 

Time passed, and the little girl became 
endeared to her mistress. 





She did not say how her sensitive little| 


children who were in better circumstances, | 


Mrs. Maton | 





id did not answer, 
he lost not only his own, bat his father’s 
property. 

He was then forced to work for others, 
and obtained a situation as clerk in 4 
bank ; but here his old habits came back, 
He was as slothful as a servant as he 
been as a master; and never worked 
with all his strength and heart. In a few 
months he was sent away as a sloth 
idle man; and so passed his youth ang 
manhood. 

Every year found him more poor ang 
miserable; and the same lazy spirit 
which hindered him in the things of every 
day life, was to be seen in the concerng gf. 
his soul. In religion, he was as’sh 
as in business ; and when he died at thip. 
ty years of age, leaving four little childrey- 
without any provision for their support, 
he said to the gentleman, as he stood by 
his bed : 

** Teach my little ones, above all things, 
to be in earnest. I have been as ong 
asleep all my life-long, and now that I am 
come to die, I see how great is my mig 
take.” 

It is easier now to conquer habits of 
idleness, be assured, than it will be next 
year. Whatever you do, then, do it 
heartily, as unto God, and not unto 
remembering that you will have to give 
an account of every wasted hour unto 
God.— Mrs. Geldart. 


BIBLE STUDY. 

It gives us pleasure to publish the fol- 
lowing letter from a Sabbath-school 
teacher, for the encouragement not only 
of the little girl to whom the Companion 
is to be sent, but also to incite other 
bath scholars to a more earnest study of 
the Bible. 


Messrs. Olmstead & Co.—Please send 
the ‘‘ Youth’s Companion” for one year to 
Lizzie R. Lufkin, Somerville, Mass., com- 
mencing July Ist. This is given her asa 
prize for learning two thousand verses’ in 
the Bible the past six months at Sabbath- 
school. Yours truly, L. B. G, 

Boston, July 20, 1859. 


CHILDREN LOVE FLOWEBS. 

A beautiful incident, showing the nat- 
ural love of flowers in children, and how 
easily it may be cultivated, oceurred a few 
days since in one of the public schools of 
this city. Some eight months ago, in one 
of the visits of R. G. Pardee, Superintend- 
jent of Sunday schools, to an up-town day 
| school, the love of flowers was chosen as 
| the subject of one of his pleasant talks 
| with the children. 

* We should love flowers,’ said Mr. Par- 

dee, ‘for God loves them. How sweet 
| they make the atmosphere where the fruit 
trees bloom in spring! All of you have 
| seen, and I suppose nearly all of you have 
jloved flowers. I love to grow them.— 
| I never have any desire to go to horse 
|races, dog-fights, cock-fights, or man- 
| fights, for amusement. Neither do I spend 
|my spare time at the tavern. I spend it 
in my garden, among my fruits and flow- 





‘Nor I, for all the cottages,’ answered | lows dashed over the ship, and, sweeping’ without disturbing him—fook the morn-| died, and the rich woman, learning that|°'S- They give real happiness to me, to 


Ellen, her blue eyes flashing with earnest- | back again, they carried to his last rest-|ing gown, and commenced her work, cut | 


ness, |ing-place some immortal soul. Sadness, | off about the length of ten inches, to make 
Grandfather Wakeley received the pre- | terror, despair, were written on many a|it suit her husband’s stature, and then 
sents silently from the children’s hands, | face among passengers and crew. With- | went to bed again. “ 
and laid them on the table, then drew the | in two days of land—this was the aggra- She had to rise early next morning.— 
boy and girl toward him, and placed his | vation of their fate. They had deemed 
hands on their heads, and his voice was| themselves almost athome. Already im- 
not quite steady, though full of a solemn |agination had sprung with joyful steps to| party. Scarcely had the good lady left 
tenderness, as he said, * Yes, my dear | greet the loved ones whom now, alas, they | the room when a sister—a good-natured 
children, ‘I will take back the gifts, for [| should never greet again. | elderly lady, who lived with them—stole 
too cannot tell a lie, and I must retain} Among that group of immortals on the|into the room upon tiptoe, in order not 
them for a while at least; but I freely| verge of eternity stood one, solemn but/|to disturb her brother-in-law, and took 
forgive you for the wrong you have done, |composed. No child, no friend was with |the morning gown. Hastening to her 
becatise you so frankly owned it; and 1, him. His dear ones were even then await- | room, she cut off ten inches, as she knew | 
bless God because, he put it into your! ing his coming, unconscious of his peril.| on the previous night that it was too long | 
hearts to do this, more than for any thing|‘The hope of an earthly re-union with | for him. An hour after the master awoke, | 
else in your lives; and I know now that/ them was fading from his mind; yet was |and was now anxious to surprise his af- 
you rest upona solid foundation, even|he calm. Death had came unexpectedly, | fectionate wife. He rang the bell; the 
upon truth.’ | perhaps, in the form which it had taken ; | servant came up and asked his pleasure; | 
«Amen !’ murmured the soft voice of|it may have seemed terrible. But for | upon which he requested her to wrap up| 





mother Wakeley, and she bowed| him death had lost its sting. He was a/the morning gown and carry it to his tai-| 


her head while the night-winds came in|Christianman. One stronger than death|lor, to make it short by ten inches.— 
softly through the window and stirred the | was beside him, saying, Be not afraid! 
silver-sifted locks of her hair and her hus-| What means he could use for his own | from the tailor when the good wife stepped | 
band’s. preservation were embraced. Yet did he|in. The husband had just risen, and| 
Young reader, who shall read this story, | not forget others. They who survived to purposed now to 
would you have done as they did of|reach the land tell of the stranger’s|enjoy his comfort. 
whom I have written? God grant that | kind thoughtfulness. They speak of en-| was his better half to see her husband in 
your hearts may answer, ‘ Yes ;’ that a|couraging words. They remember how a fine Persian piped merino shooting 
lie shall be to you something utterly ab-| the mother, entering the life-boat, receiv- | jacket, instead of a comfortable morning 
ed her babe from his hands. They recall | gown ! 
how a relicof his love was entrusted’ to 


But how surprised 





horrent and terrible; that the thought of 
carrying it upon your consciences shall be 


The husband slept well, which was fre-' , 
| quently the case after @ merry evening of, dear mother, is the teacher of one of 7°" what I will do. 


| Cathie longed to store her mind with 
| knowledge, sent her to school. Finding 
‘that she made unusual progress, she 
| adopted her, and to-day the little plain 
| girl who conquered her pride for the sake 


| the best Institutes in a great metropolitan 
\city, wealthy and beloved. She has had 
an exceeding great reward, in a worldly 
| sense, but in her heart the blessing is 
| perpetual. God has honored her. 


my children, and to all my friends who 
chance to see their beauty. Now, how 
| many of these children would like to grow 
|a beautiful flower of their own? One, 
|two, ten, twenty? 0, there is a hundred 
jof them! Very well.- Now I will tell 
T have in my little 
yard some beautiful German Asters.— 
From these I will grow seed and plant it 
next spring, and grow little plants, which 
may be big enough in June to transplant, 
and then I will give to each little boy and 
girl in this school a plant, or to so many 


| Scarcely was the morning gown returned | one another under the desk, and whisper- 


surprise his wife and| 


as will promise me to set it out in the 
garden or yard, orina pot, and water it, 
and tend it carefully, till it grows big 
enough. to bear flowers. Now, remember 
this. 

A few days since, Mr. Pardee went. to 
the school, and asked them if they re 
membered the promise ; and not one had 
forgotten it. 

* Now,’ said he, I am ready to fulfil my 
promise. I have planted the seed, am 
God has blessed it and the object for 
which it was planted ; for he loves little 
children. Do you remember what he said 

about them ?” 
At last the class were called up to the | ‘Yes, sir; ‘Suffer little children to 
master, and the lessons had to be said.— | come unto me.” ’ 
The idle boys and the lazy boy could| ‘ Yes, thatwas it; for of such is the 
scarcely answer a question, and the mas-| kingdom of heaven. Now, about these 





BE NOT SLOTHFUL. 

A gentleman went one day into a boys’ 
school ; they were all learning their morn- 
ing lessons. Some boys were reading their 
task soearnestly that they scarcely looked 
up when he came into the room ; others 
were at play, slily passing little toys to 


ing or laughing as loudly as they dared; 
and one boy, who looked half asleep, was 
idly resting his head on the ledge of the 
desk, pretending to learn, but really do- 
ing nothing. 








another, to be borne toa dear one at home 


A SAD FUNERAL. 





like a devouring flame, and that above all 
pleasures or praises, or. good gifts which 
the hearts of little children can conceive 
of, you shall reverence, and love, and live 
the truth! So shal! life be always pleas- 
ant, and nature wreathed in smiles to 
you. For there is nothing more amiable 
than truth, and nothing more adorns the 


if the giver should never reach the shore.| There was a funeral in the city of Day- 
They tell how his last moments were | ton the other day, one of the most affect- 
spent before he disappeared from their|ing ever witnessed by human eyes. A 
sight ; how, standing on the deck of that| hearse bore the dead form of a dearly 
sinking ship, with the wild uproar of the |loved mother. It wended its way through 
tempest around him, he lifted up the voice | the streets to the burying ground, follow- 
of prayer. Above the sound of the bil-}ed by three children—three little girls 





ter looked very sorry, and even angry.— 


\little plants. I can’t pull them up and 








young, or adds grace to the old, thana lows, above the noise of the storm, his | only—none others were in this mournful 
steadfast devotion to it.—Ladies’ Reposi- | voice fell clear on the ear. A huge wave|train—the eldest of whom was eleven 
tory. dashed over the ship as the petition closed, | years of age, and carried in her arms 


bring them here, because they will wilt, 
and perhaps die; but as many of you as can 
find a place to plant one in the ground, 


The gentleman, who sat by, told them 
how unfit they would be for any useful 
occupation in after life, if they were thus 4 Ne 
in early youth slothful in business. And| and will promise me to take care of it, 
then he told them a story ofa brother of| shall have one to-morrow at five o’clock, 
his, who was, when a boy, late at every- |@t my house in Thirty-Fifth-street. I will 
thing; late in bed, late at meals, late at| take them from the bed where they are 
prayer, late at school. | growing, and wrap a little paper and dirt 

The boy grew upto be aman. He was | round the roots, and you can each take 
placed by his father ina good business, | one in your hands, and run home and set 
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Joseph, smiling sweetly at his purpose of| 
‘Tove as he ran off to fulfil his purpose. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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jvout) and water it, and it will live and 

and bear flowers. But no one need 
come who is not willing to take care of it 
for months, and wait patiently for its 


wers. 

4] fear,’ said the teacher, ‘that they 
will be troublesome in going to your 
house.’ 

+0,no; I presume of the thousands 
here not more than a hundred will come.’ 

In this he was mistaken; for before 
four o’clock the street began to fill with 


children. 

They soon filled the steps of Mr. Par- 
dee and those of his neighbors, and the 
sidewalks were lined with amateur flo- 
yists. Fortwo hours he labored as fast as 
possible to supply their little hands—the 
irls first, the boys at his suggestion gen- 
erously giving way and quietly waiting 
their turn, till, instead of the anticipated 
one hundred, he furnished a majority of 
the whole school. For two hours the 
street was one of great interest. Passers 
by stopped to gaze and wonder, and in- 

ire what it all meant. The windows 
snd doors of neighboring houses all ex- 
hibited curious faces and eyes gleaming 
with pleasure at such an unwonted scene 
in that quiet locality. Already had the 
flowers blossomed and borne fruit in the 
hearts of the children —WN. Y. Tribune. 





COUNSELS TO THE YOUNG. 


Never be cast down by trifles. Ifa 
spider breaks his web twenty times, 
twenty times will he mend it again.— 
Make up your minds to do a thing, and 
you will do it. Fear not if trouble comes | 
upon you; keep up your spirits though | 
the day may be a dark one— | 

‘Troubles sever last forever. 
The darkest day will pass away!” 

If the sun is going down, look up to 
the stars ; if the earth is dark, keep your 
eyeson heaven. With God’s presence 
and God’s promise, a man or child may 
be cheerful. 


‘Never despair when fogs in the air, 
Asunshiny morning will come without warning !” 
Mind what you run after! Never be 
eontent with a bubble that will burst; or 
a firewood that will end in smoke and 
darkness ; but that which you can keep, 
and which is worth keeping. 





‘ Something startling that will stay 
When gold and silver fly away !’ 

Fight hard against a hasty temper.— 
Anger will come, but resist it strongly. 
Aspark may set a house on fire. A fit 
of passion may give you cause to mourn 
all the days of your life. Never revenge 
an injury. 

* He that revengeth knows no rest, 
The meck possess a quiet breast.’ 

If you have an enemy, act kindly to 
him, and make him your friend. You 
may not win him over at once, but try 
again. Let one kindness be followed by 
mother, till you have compassed your 
end. By little and by little great things 
are completed. 


* Water falling day by day, 
Wears the hardest rock away.’ 


And so repeated kindnesses will soften 
a heart of stone. 

Whatever you do, do it willingly. A 
boy that is whipped at school never learns 
his lessons well. A man that is compelled 
to work, cares not how badly it is per- 
formed. He that pulls off his coat cheer- 
fully, strips up his clothes in earnest, and 
sings while he works, is the man for me— 

*A cheerful epirit gets on quick, 
A grumbler inthe mud will stick.’ 

Evil thoughts are worse enemies than 
lions and tigers, for we can get out of the 
way of wild beasts—but bad thoughts 
win their way everywhere. Keep your 
heads and hearts full of good thoughts, 
that bad thoughts may not find room— | 


* Be on your guard, and strive and pray, 
To drive all evil thoughts away.’ 





| 
| 


AN APPLE FOR A BLOW. | 

*I will give you a blow for every word | 
you miss in your spelling-lesson,’ said a/| 
fash young teacher in a public school to a| 
class of bright-looking boys. 

The boys did their best, but, in spite of 
their endeavors, several of them missed a | 
word or two. Among them was ae 
the model boy of the school. Though | 
conscious of having done his best, the boy 
quietly held out his hand and took the | 
blow without a murmur. | 

As he went home that morning he look- | 
ed archly, and said to one of his class-| 
mates ; 

‘Til pay teacher for that this afternoon, 
see if I don’t” 

‘Will you ? what will you do; eh?” 

‘I'll bring him a big rosy apple,’ said 








The apple was given to the teacher, who 
took it with a smileand a ‘thank you,’ 


he had given them. If they did, their 
words were like nut-galls in their mouths, 
but Joseph’s gift blessed him and his 
teacher also. Loveis sweeter than revenge. 





THE BELL ROCK. 


«On the east coast of Scotland as you 
sail along, a tall tower rises out from the 
waves. The steamer comes near it, you 
see a smooth, strongly-built pillar; on 
the top is a large lantern, composed en- 
tirely of glass. It is the Bell Rock Light- 
house. Were it night, and did a storm, 
such as frequently visits these shores, 
toss your ship on its waves, you would be 
glad to see from the lantern the light, 
cheerful ray itsends through the storm, 
a tell the sailor where to steer his ves- 
sel. 

There is an interesting old story told 
regarding the rock on which this light- 
house stands. Whyis it called the Bell 
Rock? Iwill tell you. Once there was 
no lighthouse there; and often, often the 
stormy east wind drove some boat or ship 
against these rocks, and wrecked them.— 
Some kind monks, who lived on the shore 
got a large bell, and, chaining it fast to 
the rock, when the waves rose, the bell 
swung heavily in the storm, and its mel- 
ancholy notes warned the seaman of the 
nearness of danger. A pirate, or sea- 
robber, one day was so wicked as to steal 
the bell. He broke thechain, and carried 
it away, and the ships again had no warn- 
ing of these dangerous rocks. But it 
so happened that the very pirate who 
had done this wicked action, was sailing 
these seas on a wintry day. Night came 
on, and the tempest bore heavily on his 
ship. She had to yield to its violence, 
and, driven before it, she struck a rock. 
It was the very rock from which her cap- 
tain had stolen the bell. By the side of 
that rock the vessel sank, and her captain 
perished. It was just he should—tkat he 
who hushed the voice of kindly warning 
should perish unwarned. 

We never see a man ora boy trying to 
persuade another to do something his 
conscience is telling him is wrong, with- 
out thinking of his fate who silenced the 
warning bell in these stormy seas, and 
feeling how much more wicked it is to try 
to silence the voice of conscience in your- 
self or another, and thus to endanger the 
shipwreck of an immortal soul.’— Well- 
Spring. 





TEXTS TO FIND AND QUESTIONS TO 
ANSWER. 

1. Where does Jesus speak of people 
humbling themselves like little children? 

2. Who prayed to Jesus about his 
‘little daughter 

3. When did Jesus speak of death as if 
it were sleep? 

4. What did King Hiram give to Solo- 
mon for the temple? 

5. What shall be done to ‘ the eye that 
mocketh at his father, and despiseth to 
obey his mother ?” 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
TWO PATHS. 

‘Mary,’ said little Lucy Jenks, as she 
was walking home from school, ‘I’ve got 4 
new doll.’ : 

‘Have you? Where did you get it?’ 

* My sister sent it to me.’ 

* Why didn’t you bring it to school ?’ 

* Mother wasn’t willing ; she was afraid 
I would break it; but if you will go home 
with me now, I will show it to you.’ 

* Well, if I can.’ 

The little girls soon arrived at Mary’s 
home. Lucy sat down on the grass, while 
Mary ran in to get permission. Present- 
ly she returned, and said, ‘I can’t go, Lu- 
cy!’ 

‘Why not? -Won’t your mother let 
you ?” 

‘ She isn’t at home, she has gone down 
to Aunt Ellen’s to tea.’ 

‘Isn’t your sister at home ?” 

No, nobody but Bridget.’ 

‘Well, ask her: she will let you, I 
know.’ 

* Of course she will,’ said Mary, laugh- 
ing,’ but I shall not ask her. Perhaps 
mother will let me come down to-morrow 
and see it.’ 

‘I wish you could go now; I don’t be- 
lieve your mother will care; and besides, 
if you come right back she will never 
know it.’ 

‘No,’ replied Mary, shaking her head, 
‘mother never likes to have me go away 
without leave ; I cannot go.’ 

‘I don’t believe you care anything about 
seeing my doll ;’ said Lucy, in an angry 
tone. 

*Oh, Lucy; yes I do. 
disober mother.’ 

It won’t be disobeying her; she hasn’t 
told you not to go.’ 

‘ Please don’t say any more about it Lu- 
cy, for you make me want to go all the 
more.’ 

‘ Well, then I must go without you I 
suppose. And Lucy moved slowly 
towards home, muttering: ‘I don’t see 
what she wants to be so particular for; 
there couldn’t be any harm in her coming 
with me, I know.’ 

As Mary walked back to the house, 
she could not keep back the tears; but 
she felt a still small voice within, whis- 
pering, ‘ You have done right: now when 
your mother comes home, you will not be 
afraid to look up in her face.’ 


But I shall not 





6. When did the Israelites seek God, 
and ‘ return and inquire early after him ?’ | 

7. To whom was God to ‘send strong 
delusions ?’ 

8. Who was to ‘ have compassion on 
the ignorant, and on those who were out 
of the way ?” 





SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS. 
Answer to No. 13—Rebekah—Gen. xxvii. 10, 42, 43. 


KEY TO THE R&FERENCES. PROOFS. 
R-ehoboam 1 Kings xii. 13, 19. 
E-leazar . Numbers iv. 16. 


Numbers xxxi. 8. 

. . . I Kings xviii. 22 ; xix. 3. 
K-eilah . ° . 1 Sam. xxiii. 5, 12. 
Ai. ° . ° Joshua vii. 5. 

1 Kings ix. 27, 28. 
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SABBATH BELLS. 


Said Daniel Webster:—‘*I onve de- 
fended a man charged with the awful 
crime of murder. At the conclusion of | 
the trial, I asked him what could induce 
him to stain his hands with the blood of 
a fellow-being. Turning his bloodshot 
eyes full upon me he replied, in a voice of 
despair, 

‘Mr. Webster, in my youth I spent the 
holy Sabbath in evil amusements, instead | 
of frequenting the house of prayer and| 

raise.’ 

Could we go back to the early years of| 
all hardened criminals, I believe, firmly 
believe, that their first departure from the 
path of morality was when they abandon- 
ed the Sabbath-school, and their subse- 
quent crimes might thus be traced back 
to the neglect of youthful religious in- 
struction. 

**Many years ago I spent a Sabbath 
with Thomas Jefferson, at his residence 
in Virginia. It was in the month of June, 
and the weather was delightful. I re- 
marked, 

* How sweetly, how very sweetly sounds 
that Sabbath bell.’ 





Pretty soon Isucy came to the house 
where another of her little friend’s lived, 
named Annie. ‘Annie,’ said she, ‘go 
home with me and see my new doll.’ 

‘I should like to, but mother to¥1 me 
to take care of Willie.’ 

‘ Where is your mother?’ 

* She has gone to make some calls, and 
won’t be home till six o’clock.’ 

‘Well, you can get back before six.— 
Come; I haven’t showed it to any of the 
girls yet; and only think how nice it will 
be for you to say that you saw it first.’ 

‘I have a great mind to go,’ said Annie 
‘but what can I do with my little broth- 
er?’ 

‘Oh, shut the gate: and tell him to 
stay right here till you come back; it 
will only take two or three minutes.’ 

‘No, he will fall and hurt him, or get 
into some mischief.’ 

‘Then bring him with you.’ 

Annie knew she ought not to go, but 
she agreed, thinking to herself, ‘I will 
not stay very long; and besides, mother 
did not forbid my going away with Willie, 
she only told me to take good care of him.’ 
She called Willie, and the three children 
hurried along. 

Lucy left Annie and Willie in the sit- 
ting-room, aud went up-stairs for the doll. 
When it was brought down, Annie was 
so much pleased, and became so interest- 
ed in examining its clothes, that she for- 
got to take care of her brother. Willie, 
like most other three-year-old boys, al- 
| ways liked to take new things in his hand 
and look at them. So he climbed up near 





That distinguished statesman for a mo-| the table, and reached down a small writ- 





which kindled still gladder feeling in the 
boy’s heart. 
I call that a beautiful act. 


Most like- | P 


ment seemed lost in thought, and then re- 
lied :— 
* Yes, my dear Webster, yes, it melts 


ly the other boys muttered words of re-|the heart, it calms our passions, and 
Yenge at the teacher for the unjust blows} makes us boys again.’ ” 


|ing-case which was there; and the next 
| thing Annie heard was: 
‘See, sister ; Willie’s apron all dirty !’ 
The little fellow had overturned the 


inkstand, and his pink frock and white| 
apron were ruined. Annie did not blame | 
him, for she felt that the fault was all her | 
own; and bidding Lucy good-bye, 
heavy heart, she proceeded home. When | 
there, she immediately songht her mother | 
and told her all, with many tears. Her| 
mother pitied her, for she saw she was) 
sorry; but she felt it her duty to punish 

her, so Annie was sent to bed without her | 
supper. Truly, ‘the way of transgres- 
sors is hard.’ 


Which little girl do you think was the | 
happier that night, Annie or Mary ?— 
Which will you try to be like? 

Cousin Fanny. 





‘*MAMMA, PRAY WITH MB.” 


I was a wayward lamb, 
I did prefer to roam. 
But now I love my mcther’s voice 
Her kind commands shall be my choice, 


A loving mamma talked kindly with 
her little girl, and showed her the way to 
be good and obedient. And when the 
little child had done any fault, she con- 
fessed it to her mamma, who often prayed 
with her. They hada pretty garden, and 
beautiful flowers were in it, which her 
papa and mamma took great care of, and 
looked at often, and thought them very 
precious. This little girl’s mamma had 
bidden Emma not to go into the garden 
without her leave, and especially she must 
not touch the flowers in such a particular 
place. 

One day her mamma had company, and 
she could not watch her child as closely 
asshe did other days. In the evening 
Emma was very sorrowful, and her mam- 
ma could not tell what ailed her—she 
thought and thought, What is the matter 
with my Emma? but could not guess. 

At last Emma went to her mamma, and 
told her how naughty she was; she had 
been among the pretty flowers. Her 
mamma was quite displeased, and said she 
knew that it was wrong, as she had for- 
bidden her to doso. She had three ways 
in which she would punish her; one was, 
she would not pray with her that night, 
she would not kiss her, or she would whip 
her. 

Little Emma burst into tears, and hid 
her face in her mamma’s lap, and said, 
“Oh, mamma, pray with me; mamma, 
kiss me; mamma, whip me!”—Advocate 
and Guardian. 





Why is the letter D like a sailor? Because 
it follows the C. 











ELEGANT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
THE PERCY FAMILY. 
16mo. Beautifully Illustrated. 
BY REV. D. C. EDDY. 





The first volume of this valuable set of Books,consisting of 


A Visit to Ireland, 
IS NOW PUBLISHED. 


T embraces rides to all the places of interest, including 
excursions to the famous Killarney Lakes, Giants’ 

Causeway, and other noted places. 

Every parent should put this book into the hands of 

their children. 

It is just the book for vacation. 


PUBLISHED BY A. F. GRAVES, 


24 Cornhill, Boston. 
30—1iw 


7OUTHFUL PRECOCITY.—We know a little lad of 
only four summers who has an exalted opinion of 
Redding’s Russia Salve. He has experienced its benefi 
eent qualities in cases of burns and cute, and whenever 
he sustains an injury he invariably insists on an applica 
tion a a Salve. Sold everywhere for 25 cents a box. 


THE GRAND AQUARIA, 
AT THE 

AQUARIAL GARDENS, 

21 BROMFIELD 8T. 
eps magnificent display of oneofthe most fascivat- 

ing phenomena of nature is now open for public ex- 

hibition. 
These Ocean Conservatories are filled with rare 
marine animale, imported and collected expressly for 
this establishment. They present us with a perfect and 
striking illustration of 

Life Beneath the Waters. 


pen daily, (Sundays excepted) from 9 A. M. to 10 P. 
AReibeion 25 cents. Children under 10, 15 cents. 
—t 
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EPILEPSY AND SCIATICA CURED! 
LFTTER FROM REV. J. M. GRAVES. 


Messrs. B. O. & G. C. Wilson, 
Wholesale Botanic Present, 
Central st. 
Boston. 

About the 10th November last I was suddenly stricken 
down with something like an attack of Epilepsy, in which 
I remained unconscious for some hours. When conscious- 
ness returned I suffered severe pain in my back, an 
could not be moved or turned without extreme suffering. 
I had d physicians, and remedies were repeatedly ap- 
plied, Nhe ara i me any relief. After about eight 
days, I received a bottle each of your Compound Sarsapa- 
rilia, Cherry Bitters, and Neuropathic Drops, and com- 
menced using them according to directions. 

Within three hours after the first application of the 
Drops, I turned myself in bed, which see’ e it 
amiracle. By continuing the use of them the pain in my 
back diminished, strength i d, so that in a few days 
I was able to stand on my feet, then to walk, and finally to 
be very comfortable. Whenever the pain has returned at 
all, I apply the-Drops with a speedy and eure relief. 

J. M. GRAVES. 
26—ly 





Tewtonville, April 1, 1858. 





EETH! TEETH !— Reasonable Prices,’ means 
any price you can get, in dentistry. I will insert on 
the best silver, a nice set of artificial teeth for $10.— 
Prices for gold work as low in proportion. Try me, and 
you will find, as I promise,—a set on silver for $10. 
“Any great reform that blesses the multitude and 
does good to the masses yields return of a thousand fold.” 
ps JOSEPH UNDERWOOD. 
oo 
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SCROFULA, OR KING’S EVIL, 


r a constitutional disease, a corruption of the blood, b 
which this fluid becomes vitiated, weak and poor 
Being in the circulation, it pervades the whole body, and 
No organ is 


out in disease on any part of it. 


F, may burst ; N 
with a) free from its attacks, nor is there one which it may not 
| destroy. The scrofulous taint is variously caused by 


mercurial disease, low ying disordered or uphealthy 
food, impure air, filth and filthy habits, the depressing 
vices, &e. Whatever be its origin, it is hereditary inthe 
constitution, descending * from parents to children unto 
the third and fourth generation ;’ indeed, it seems to be 
the of Him who eays. ‘I will visit the iniquities of 
the fathers upon their children ” 

Its effects commence by deposition from the blood of 
corrupt or ulcerous matter, which, in the lungs, liver, 
and internal organs, is termed tubercles ; in the glands, 
swellings ; and ov the surface, eruptions or sores. This 
fou! corruption, which genders in the blood, depresses 
the energies of life, so that scrofulous constitutions not 
only suffer from scrofulous complaints, but they have far 
less power to withstand the attacks of other diseases ; 
consequently vast numbers perish by disorders which, al- 
though not scrofulous in their nature, are still rendered 
fatal by this taint in the syetem. Most of the consump- 
tion which decimates the human samily has its origin di 
rectly in this scrofulous contamination; and many de- 
structive diseases of the liver, kidneys, brain, and, in 


| deed, of all the crgans, arise from or are aggravated by 


the same cause : 
One quarter of all our people are ecrofulous ; their 

ersons are invaded by this lurking infection, and their 
Realth is undermined by it. To cleanse it from the sys- 
tem we must renovate the blood by an alterative medi- 
cine, and invigorate it by healthy food and exercise.— 
Such a medicine we supply in 


AYER’S 
Compound Extract of Sarsaparilla, 


the most effectual reme:ly which the medical skill of our 
times can devise for this every where prevailing and 
fatal malady. 1t is combined from the mostactive reme 
dials that have been discovered for the expurgation of 
this foul disorder from the blood, and the rescue of the 
system from its destructive consequences. Hence it 
should be employed for the cure of not only scrofula, but 
also thoseother affections which arise from it, such as 
Eruptive and Skin Diseases, St. Anthony’s Fire, Rose, or 
Erysipelas, Pimples, Pustules, Blotches, Blains and 
ils, Tumors, Tetter and Salt Rheum, Scald Head, 
Ringworm, Rheumatism, piicetesg and Mercurial Dis- 
eases, Dropsy, Dyspepsia, Debility, and, indeed, al) com- 
plaints arising from Vitiated or Impure Blood. The 
popular belief in‘ impurity of the blood’ is founded in 
truth, for scrofula is a degeneration of the blood. The 
particular purpose and virtue of this Sarsaparilla is to 
purify and regenerate this vital fluid, without which 
sound health is impossible in contaminated constitutions. 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER, & CO., 
LOWEL, MASS. 
AND FOR 8ALE BY 


Weeks & Potter, Chas. T. Carney, Geo. C. Goodwin & 
Co.,8. N. & W. A. Brewer, Thos. Metcalf, M.8. Burr 
& Co., and by all Druggists and Dealers Everywhere. 


Price $1 per E ottlo ; Six Bottles for $5. 
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BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 


A-compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, &c., for dressing the 
Hair. For efficacy and agreeableness, it is without an 


ual. 

oat prevents the hair from falling off. 

It promotes its healthy and vigorous growth. 
It is not greasy or sticky. 

It leaves no disagreeable odor. 

It softens the hair when hard and dry. 

It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 

It affords the richest lustre. 

It remains longest in effect. 

At costs fifty cents for a half pint bottle. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
Boston, July 19, 1857. 

Messrs. J. BurNett & Co.—I; cannot refuse to state 
the salutary effect in my own aggravated case, of your 
excellent Mair Oil—(Cocoaine.) 

For many months my hair had been falling off, until I 
was fearfal of losing it entirely. Theskin upon my head 
became gradually more and more inflamed, eo that] could 
not touch it without pain. This irritated condition I 
attributed to the use of various advertised hair washes, 
which I have since been told contain camphene spirit. 

By the advice of my physician, to whom you had showed 

our process of purifying the Oil, 1 commenced its 
use the last week inJune. The first application allayed 
the itching and irritation ; in three or four days the red- 
ness and tenderness disappeared—‘he hair ceased to fall, 
and I have now a thick growth of new hair. 1 trust that 
others, similar y afflicted, wall be induced to try the same 

Yours very truly, 
SUSAN R. POPE. 

Burnett’s Cocoaine. 


A single application renders the hair (uo matter how 
stiff and dry,) soft and glossy for several days. It is 
conceded by all who have used it ta be the best and 
cheapest Hair Dressing in ths World. 

Prepared by JOSErH BURNELT & CO., Boston. 

For sale by dealers generally at 50 cents a bottle. 
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BURNETT’S KALLISTON. 


For removing Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, Redness and 
Eruptions of the 8kin, and for rendering the complexien 
clear and beautiful. 

The following testimonial furnishes conclusive evidence 
of the efficacy of this famous cosmetic :— 


Marvsoro’, July 11, 1856. 
Messrs. Joseph Burnett & Co , Gents.—The package of 
Kalliston-came to hand last evening, and 1 am glad to 
have an opportunity to state to you bow much we value 
it. My family have used it almost daily for more than 
two years, and now they — they cannot do without it. 
licati ha 


remedy. 


ingle app * rep diy removed the 
freckles from the face of my little boy, leaving his skin 
smooth and fair. And in all cases of sunburn or irrita- 
tion of the skin, from whatever cause, it has thus far 
proved itself a perfect and very pleasant remedy. 

I can, if you desire it, refer you to several cases of ob- 
stinate cutaneous diseases, in which I know tae Kallis- 
ton has had a wonderfully good effect: onein particular, 
the daughter of Mr. P ,one of my neighbors, had 
suffered for many years from eruptions and painful itflain- 
mation of the skin, (probably the effect of bad vaccire 
virus,) leaving it in several places puckered and quite 
red. A few weeks ago Il recommended to him your 
Kalliston ; he has since informed me that the effect of its 
use has been very marked and beneficial, that the skin 
has become soft and smooth, and the inflammation and 
redness has nearly disappeared. This is an important 
case, and I will teil you more about it when { see you. 

T owe it to you to state that I did not believe in the 
efficacy of any cosmetic until I tried your Kalliston, and 
I cheerfully give my testimony in its favor. 

Sours respectfully, JOHN M. BOYD. 

Prepared only by Joseph Burnett & Co., Boston. 

Sold bv dealers generally, at 50 cents per bottle. 
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SILVER SOAP. 
A simple preparation for Cleaning Silver Plate, Jewelry, 


4 | Mirrors, Marble, &c., far more convenient and effective 


thanany other. One-half the labor of house-cleaning 
may be saved by using this Soap, which cannot possibly 
injure the finest zinc white, and as no scrubbing is re- 
quired, the saving of the wear of the paint is much great- 
er than the cost of the soap. It leaves the surface as 
pure and white as when new./ Manufactured only by the 
Boston Indexical Soap Company. 
SAFFORD & BURDITT, Agents, 


26—6m 63 Tremont street. 





ay The most Amusing and Instructive Thing Out.o§ 
MICROSCOPES. MICROSCOPES. 
Pe bt neh SINGLE LENSE MICROSCOPES, for 
Twenty-five Celfts. A fiy’s leg magnified resembles a 
coarse fish net. The smallest insect looks like a formida- 
ble monster. A good lens, neatly set, with instructions 


for using, for 25 cents. ANOVER 8T.,—up stairs— 
m No. 4. CLARENCE UNDER WOOD. 
Sent everywhere by Mail, one red stamp and 25 cents 





114 Hanover St., Boston. 


for a! a and $1,00 for a package of five. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, AUGUST 4, 1859. 








WALKS AMONG THE FLOWEBS. 


‘IT have looked out the word parasitic in the 


dictionary,’ said Albert. 


* And what did you find? asked Uncle Am- 


brose. 
‘It means flattering, fawning,’ 


Albert did not exactly see how this could re- 


They are called Epiphytes, from the fact that 
they are also generally found attaching them- 
selves to other plants. They do not, however, 
draw their life from that on which they climb, 
but while they clasp themselves around oth- 
er branches, they throw their free roots into 
the atmosphere, from which they derive their 
nourishment. Here they differ from parasites.’ 

* But, said Lucilla, ‘are not the real para- 
sitic plants formed wholly onother plants. For 
instance the big flower of which we have just 
| heard ?” 





} ; . 
fer toa plant of any sort, but he waited to hear | Fie Rees?’ You enb'sige. te Ge 


what Uncle Ambrose might say. 

He did not wait long. ‘ If, said hie instruct- 
or, ‘one person takes pains to flatter another is 
it not to obtain some benefit ” 

* Not always,’ said Albert. 

*It may not always be to obtain food, or 
clothing, or money. The flatterer may not 
want these, but he does desire the increased 
regard of the person whom he condescends to 
flatter. ‘This may be very foolish, undoubtedly 
it is, and oftener than not it defeats its own end. 
He who practises it is called sometimes a par- 
asite, a hanger-on.’ 

* Yes,’ said Lucilla, 1 am beginning to see 
through it.’ 

‘ Perhaps then,’ replied Uncle Ambrose, ‘ you 
can tell what a parasitic plant is.’ 

* Can there be,’ asked she, ‘such a thing as 
one plant growing upon another?’ 

* Most certainly. In botany a parasite is a 
plant which grows upon anotber’ It draws its 
sustenance not from the ground, as would seem 
most natural, but from some other plant. Thus 
the ergot that poisons the rye, and sometimes 
other grains also, is a parasitic growth. It 
grows upon the plant, adhering to it, but is 
something entirely different from the grain it- 
self’ 

‘ Are such plants common?’ asked Lucilla. 

* Not so common with us as in warmer cli- 
mates. I[n tropical regions, where nature puts 
forth gorgeous hues, and what appear to us 
monstrous forms, are found the most remarka- 
ble of the parasitic plants. Fancy a huge flow- 
er, measuring from one side to the other about 
a yard, its thick petals of faming red, spotted 
with white, having inthe centre a deep cup, 
which will hold several quarts of water, and 
you will have some idea of the Rafflesia, a na- 
tive of the island of Sumatra.’ 


‘It would seem,’ said Albert, ‘ that so large a 


plant might get its own living.’ 

‘Honestly, out of the ground, do you mean,’ 
said Uncle Ambrose, ‘ like others ” 

* Yes, without inflieting itself upon another 
plant,’ said Albert, ‘it’s mean to get a support 


| strictest sense of the word they are the real 
| parasites, This gigantic specimen of which 1 
| spoke, belongs to the sort which are called 
|single-flowered, If has no growth save this 
| borrowed one. In those regions where para- 
|sitic plants most abound there may sometimes 
| be seen the strange spectacle of several sorts 
| of these growing together on one tree.’ 

| ‘Singular enough,’ said the two girls, speak- 
| ing at once, 

| ‘I should like, said Albert, to go and see it 
| myself,’ 





| VARIETY. 


SUSIE’S FAITH. 


Some years since, when Rev. Mr. Perkins, 
the Persian missionary, was traveling through 
| the states with Mar Yohanan, the Nestorian 
| Bishop, they spent one or two weeks at the 
| village of A. S., visiting Rev. Mr. K +a 

college friend of Mr. P.’s, I believe. While 
there, they held several meetings, one of which 
| was devoted to the Sabbath school children, at 
which Mar Yohanan repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer in the Nestorian language, showing the 
singular sort 1. they wrote with, and enu- 
| merated some of the many blessings which the 
| children of our free country enjoyed to what 
| the poor little Nestorian did. There was none 
|of the children that enjoyed these meetings 
| better, if as well, than little Susie E. Childs, 
|and it was a source of great grief to her, if she 
| was prevented from attending. 
| They were to hold their last meeting on 
Wednesday afternoon, and Susie was very anx- 
| ious to attend, but she said nothing about it 
| till the bell begun to toll, which it usually did 
fifteen minutes before service commenced.— 
Susie had a step-mother, a stern, severe wo- 
man, who used to allow Susie ten minutes to 
| prepare for church, and five for school ; if she 
were not ready in that time, she had to go with- 
out being ready, or stay at home, but she would 
| work quick, therefore she was generally ready. 
| When the bell commenced tolling, Susie 
| went to her mother, and asked her if she could 
|go to church that afternoon. Now Susie 





| stood in great fear of her mother, and when she 


| said “ No,” she never thought of teasing, but 
| going to her bedroom, she knelt down in front 
| of her bed, and laying her head on it, she wept 


las if her heart would break. When she had 


in that way,—and such an immense thing too. any trouble, she would always go away and 


I am against this set of plants altogether.’ 

* Notwithstanding, we will consider one or 
two others of the sort,’ said his instructor. ‘ You 
have all heard of the Mistletoe. 
the ancient heathen priests of Great Britain, 
held it in reverence. [t attaches itself to the 
trunks of old trees, adhering so closely as to 
appear like a proper branch, and though the 


The Druids, | always putthat in) for her to 


lable prayer? 
- Yes,” and so it was, in one sense, for her 


pray ; and she often had occasion to do so, for 
\she had great faith in prayer, and so she 
| prayed this time ; but what do you suppose 
|she prayed for? Why, that if it was best (she 
go to church, 
| that day, that the bell would toll till mother 
| would say she might. 

| Now, was not that a singular and unreason- 
Methinks I hear you all say 


superstitious regard once paid to it has passed, mother seldom retracted her word ; so there 
in some parts of England “ the mistletoe bough” | was every reason to think, that if God answer- 
is still sought for among the green garlands of | ed her petition, he must cause her to change 


Christmas.’ 

Perceiving that his auditors were b g 
interested in the matter, aftera slight pause, 
Uncle Ambrose proceeded. 

‘ Among the parasitic plants which may be 
found in climates temperate as our own, there 
is perhaps not on the whole a better specimen 
than the Dodder. It is not green like the Mis- 
tletoe, but presents a slender, yellow vine, 
without leaves, bearing clusters of white, or 
rather cream colored flowers. Few plants are 
more curious than this. It springs in the first 
place from the ground after the common man- 
ner of vegetation, but as it grows, climbs upon 
some other plant which may be growing near 
it.’ 

* But,’ said Albert, whose scorn for a depend- 
ent growth even among plants was not to be 
lightly laid aside, ‘ this is not entirely parasitic, 
inasmuch as its original growth is from the 
soil.’ 

‘ But,’ replied Uncle Ambrose, ‘ as it grows, 
it becomes detached from its roots; withering 
near its base, it is accustomed to draw its life 
from that on which it climbs. For this pur- 
pose it puts forth little shoots, or more properly 
radicles, which strike into the surface of the 
shrub to which it has attached itself. Its flow- 
ers, which are bell-shaped, are by no means 
without beauty, ranking in the same class as 
the Morning-glory and the Four-o-clock. Its 
aspect is singular enough ;—a delicate flower, 
winding as by golden threads about the plant 
which it chooses for support. It grows in 
damp places, and if you have never seen it, 
you can hardly fail to identify it from the de- 
scription.’ 

Here Anne remarked that she had once seen 
a plant which grew by merely throwing out 
its roots, which hung from a cup or basket by 
which it was suspended from the ceiling. 

‘That’ replied Uncle Ambrose, ‘ was an air- 
plant. Such draw from the atmosphere a suf- 
ficient degree of nourishment to sustain them 





her mind soon, or the bell must toll a long 
|time. But Susie arose from her knees with 
an implicit faith that ifit was best that she 
should go to church, she would go, and she 
went about her duties cheerfully, listening to 
the bell’s ding-dong, and almost trembling for 
fear it would stop before her mother would 
come and tell her she might go. 

The clock struck two, but the bell did not 
stop—quarter past, ding-dong went the bell— 
half-past, ding-dong; quarter to three, ding- 
dong. Even Susie began to open her eyes in 
astonishment; what could it mean? Just then, 
her mother came into the room where she was. 

“ Well, Susie, [ do not see as the bell is go- 
ing to stop to-day ; 1 do not see into it, but if 
you can get ready before it stops now, you 
may go.” 

Happy Susie, she did not wait to be told 
twice, but ran to her room, and kneeling for 
one minute by her bed, returned sincere thanks 
for the privilege. Then hastily dressing, she 
reached the church before the bell was done 
tolling. 

That evening a neighbor called, and in the 
course of conversation, asked Mrs. Childs if 
she knew the reason of the bell’s tolling so 
long? Mrs. Childs did not, but would like to, 
and this is the woman’s story. 

“Mr. K., the minister, had appointed the 
meeting at three o’clock, but the sexton under- 
stood him to say two, and so rang the bell for 
that hour, After tolling it about twenty min- 
utes, without calling the people together, very 
much to his surprise, he saw the minister pass- 
ing by, and called to him to ask the reason of 
such a singular procecding. 

‘Oh, there is nothing the matter, said Mr. 
K., ‘only you have commenced one hour too 

, 


early. 

+! Well what is to be done now? asked the 
sexton rather dolefully, for it was no easy mat- 
ter to pull the heavy bell-rope for any length of 
time. 

‘I do not know, unless you keep on tolling 
till three, for I cannot commence now,’ and the 
clergyman passed on, and the sexton continued 
his work, which,” concluded the woman, 
“ amused those very much who knew the cause, 
and astonished those who did not.” 

Mrs. Childs and her visitor laughed heartily 
at the poor sexton’s laborious mistake,but it did 
not shake Susie’s faith, for she thought God 
knows and does all things, and he ordered it to 








be so, I think Susie was right, ; what do you | other the foumart, and a third the gypzies ; 


| 


think, Reader ?—Pasfiic. 


KEEP OUT OF DANGER. 


We often hear of accidents taking plsce on 
railways. Some of these happen from careless- 
ness, some from disobedience, some from igno- 
rance. The one which [ am going now to tell 
you about, happened ina very singular way, 
and will, I think, teach us all a useful lesson. 

Two men were busy unloading coals near a 
railroad, when, the whistle sounding, they be- 
came aware that a train was coming up. One 
of the men seeing a wheel-barrow on the line, 
jumped down, and ran to move it out of the 
way ; but in doing this his foot slipped into an 
opening between the rails, and became firml 
fixed there. He tried with all his might to pull 
it out. He called for help as loudly as he could, 
and one man hearing him, came running up.— 
But it was too late! The train came puffing 
on with great speed. The poor man saw it 
would knock him down and kill him if he 
stood where he was ; so in an instant he threw 
himself over the line, thus putting his body out 
of the way. But alas! it d over his foot, 
which wasstill firmly fixed, ahd I need scarcely 
tell you that it was dreadfully crushed. You 
may think how the poor man suffered! He was 
taken toa hospital, and it was found neccessa- 
ry to cut off his leg immediately. The man’s 
hfe was saved, but he was a eripbie, obliged to 
go on crutches for the rest of his days. 

Now, I think this sad story teaches us how 
very easy it is to get into trouble, but how 
very difficult it isto get out of it. A child 
may soon get into a bad passion, but he may be 
a long time coming out of it, and he feels un- 
happy and ashumed as he thinks how naughty 
he has been. A boy may soon get into bad 
company, but he will be a lung time getting 
out of it; and even if he does so, he will find 
he is not the same boy he once was, but that 


it has done him a great deal of harm. We may | 
easily get into bad habits, but we shall not so} 


easily get out of them. Let us always remem- 
ber that it is much easier to keep out of evil 
than to get out of it. 


SABBATH HOUBS. 
Through all the day 
Prayers wing their way, 
The throne of grace addressing ; 
With thousand songs 
From holy throngs, 
Returned in showers of blessing. 


Now spreads around 
The joyful sound, 

The dead to life awaking ; 
The poor, the sad, 
Are now made glad, 

Of mercy’s feast partaking. 


Sweet Sabbath hours ! 
Time’s golden flowers, 
With balm and incense freighted ; 
Throughout the week, 
Of heaven they speak, 
And things to heaven related. 


In union sweet, 
Fond circles meet, 
And home becomes still dearer, 
As early ties 
Catch Hope’s bright dyes, 
And heaven itself seems nearer. 


Day ever blessed! 
Type of the rest 

That for the saints remaineth ; 
Happy is he 


jumped in after him, and succeeded in drag- 


—— was unable to move the rocks without lifted. A thought struck me that I would give hima 


| men who were at work near by, and by their |as 
| united efforts the stone was removed. When | 
| the boy was taken out he was insensible and 
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GOOD NEWS FOR LITTLE FOLKg, 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 59 WASHINGTON 88, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISERD 


aquey NORAmOUN?S SOR0OLA AD HOLIDAys, 
rs. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘- Margaret 
160. cloth. 63 cents. . Maitland 
CHABMING story, full of fascination to 
oa ee youth, one teaching Go, bows Teasona fe 
piety. sunny hours and nobler 
into many family circles. 5! alm 
PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; © Book 
of Home Education and Entertainment. 8. Propy 
of atlo rtalament. By 
75 cents. 


‘6mo. cloth 

This little volume furnishes an inexh le store 
i tion and in the home circle, » 
THE POOR BOY AND MERCHANT PRINog. 

Elements of Success, drawn from the Life and Charse! 

ter of the lateAmosLawrence. By WILLIAM M. Tuy: 

author of “The Poor Girl and True Woman” 
lémo. cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. _ 

** One of the best books for aye with which we hare 
met for years.””—{Chicago Herald. 

“ There is scarcely a page that will not rivet the ab 
tention and interest the mind of the young Teader,”_ 
(N. ¥. Evangelist. 

“ We wish very earnestly that all the business 
our great cities knew the worth of this volume.” 
byterian Banner. 

THE POOR GIRL AND TRUE WOMAN ; or, Elenien, 
of Woman’s Success, drawn from the life of Mary 
ne 


but the event proved they were all mistaken ; 
for one morning, as Mr. Craig was entering 
the breakfast parlor, he heard a well-known 
cackle, and immediately exclaimed, 

‘Ifthe old Stag had not been drowned or 
worried, I could aon sworn it was his cry.’ 

The call was immediately repeated ; and, on 
going out to the lawn, or on looking out of the 
window, Mr. Craig beheld the identical old 
pander, surrounded by a whole flock of bonny 
ady geese, whose approach he was thus 
proudly announcing, and whose wings were 
still dripping with the brine of that el t 
through which he had taught them to pilot 
their way for a distance of at least twelve or 
fifteen miles. 











TOUCHING ILLUSTRATION. 

Rev. Mr. Manning, in his address at a late 
Anniversary, illustrated the work of the So- 
ciety, by a touching incident, in substance as 
follows: 

Once, in his early boyhood, he was about to 
cross a narrow bridge over a rapid stream. He 
was unwilling to take his mother’s hand, but 
wished to pass over first and unaided. His 
mother followed with outstretched hand, ready 
to save him if he fell. When about half way 
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and others. A Book for Girls. 

Tuaver, author of “‘The Poor Boy and Merchan; 

Prince.”’? 16mo. cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 

This book is filled with ae instruction, enliveney 
by an abundance of anecdotes. ary Lyon is the central 
figure of the book, but illustrations of its te: 


- : dra‘ m the lives of ther disti mq 
across, and directly over the most rapid part of std dg "above “Com pokes Seal ” ad. 
the stream, his brain began to reel, and before | mirably adapted for presents to a son and daughter 


Uniform in size, typography. and binding. 
THE AIMWELL STORIES; Six Volumes, unifory 
with Box. ! 

This series of works for youth is desi to portray 
some of the leading phases of youthful character, and 
point out their tendencies to future good and evil, 
depict the quiet, natural scenes and incidents of every. 
day,life, in city and country, mingling important mor) 
lessons with amusing, curious, and useful ,information— 

ach volume is complete of itself, but a connecting thread 
runs through the whole. 


his mother could reach him, he fell into the 
rushing waters. 

His mother, though she had never learned to 
swim, prompted by a mother’s love, at once 


ging him safely to the shore! 

his, said Mr, M., illustrates the work which 
the Sabbath-school Society is doing in rescuing 
the young when in danger. They are liable 
at all times to grow dizzy, slip, and fall in the 
midst of temptations ; the Society, through its 
officers and publications, was extending a 
friendly hand to save them. 





THE VIKTUES OF PERRY DAVIg, 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER, 


BE not confined to the human race. It is used with 

equal success for Horses, either internally or ex 

ternally. For Galls, Sores, or Sprains, nothing is better 

and for colic it is considered, by those who have had 

much experience, the only sure remedy. It never fail 
so say all who have used it. Read the following: 

Rirtey, Brown Co., On1o, Dac. 9th, 188, 
Gentlemen :—This is to certify that I have given the 


PERILOUS SITUATION. 


A son of Richard Harper of Greenville, 
aged about seven years, was rescued a few) _ Gentle 
days since from a singularly perilous position. | Fvmeay ever tried, “It gives them ease quicker ten 
In company with other lads of about the same | auy ot or remedy I ever weed. I give for rt dose half ofa 
‘ ‘ | twenty-five cen e, put it into a pin 0 
See Oe aT rane teased in| mater,and drench thei with it. 1 huve always cured 
, worst cases without delay. 
building an offset. The Harper boy was dig- ours truly, 
ging out the dirt between two large rocks, 
when one of them being undermined, com- | 
menced sliding, and before he could get out he | to inform them of a successful experiment that I lately 
was crushed between the two in such a man- | me et | yond hic Parga ka Bali Ag a sway 
ss: . . e" 0) e | a ad ay 
ner as to make it impossible to extricate him- | valuable horse that was violently attacked with colic 
self. ‘The other boys all ran away, with the | appeared to be in great agony. I made use of every 
exception of a little son of Paul B. Green, who | remedy I had ever heard of, but all to no purpose. I gare 


- him up to die, and in fact he was so far gone, that he 
called to his father to come to the rescue. Mr. | jay and could not raise up his head, or bold it up 





JOBN PORTER, 
Proprietor of Ripley Hotel, 
East LiveRPoot, coLumBiana Co., O., FEB. 12, 1888, 
Gentlemen :—I feel ita duty that I owe to the 





when 


+, 


dose of Pain Killer. I 
pint of milk, and 





ured four or five spoonsful ina 
ave it to him. and in twenty minutes 
much more, and in half an hour he was on his feet, and 
in another half hour was perfectly restored and put in 
| the harness. Respectfully yours. 8. JACKMAN, 

: : We would advise the Pain Killer to be given to Horses, 
supposed to be dead, but revived in a short for Colic, with milk or warm molasses A water, saya 
time, and was as lively as a cricket the next Pint of either to asmall twenty cent bottle of Pain Killer. 
day. f the horse has botts, it is best te give the molasses. 
We here request eve 


, and dingly called three or four | 





A BOY CHOIR. 


Trinity Church, in Newport, R. [., was last 
Sunday the scene of a few phase in church 
music. Mr. Tourjee the organist and musical 
director of that church, introduced a choir of 
seventeen children of his own teaching, who, 
with the assistance of tenor and base voices, 
performed the musical part ef the services, and 
in a manner to elicit the admiration of the en- 


one who shall be so unfortunate 
as to havea horse with colic, to test our remedy—we 
never knew it to fail. One, two, and sometimes three 
doses may be required—but not often more than oneto 


ure. 
Sold by ali dealers in medicine 


SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY J. E. TILTON & CO., 
161 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


MOTHERS OF THE BIBLE. By Mrs. 8.G. AsHrTox, 
with an introduction by Rev. A. L. Stone. 75 cts. 








Who joys in thee, 
And ne’er thy joys prpfaneth, | 
A SUDDEN SENSATION. 


A Philadelphia paper tells the following sin- 
gular story : 


“ While the fire was burning at Ninth and | 


Market streets, a gentleman was passing that 
vicinity. He was a manof large stature, great 
dignity of appearance, and walked with the air 
of one who was above all anxieties as to things 
of the world, being evidently the essor of 
ample wealth. As he passed up Rinth street 
on the other side of the way from the fire, he 
was saluted by two splendidly attired ladies.— 
Greatly to their surprise, at that very instant, 
instead of the bland reception of the courtesy, 
the gentleman sprang into the air about six 


feet, and gave utterance toa yell that would | 


have done no discredit to the most ambitious 
“supe” in the tragedy of “Metamora.” As he 
alighted on his feet he struck off his hat and 
began to tear his hair in such a manner that 
tbe ladies shrieked with mortal fear, evidently 
apprehending that their friend had turned in- 
sane. A policeman, however, picked up the 
—. hat, an inspection of which satis- 
actorily elucidated the cause of so violent a 
demonstration. A red hot cinder, as large as a 
pigeon’s egg, thrown from the funnel of one of 
the steam fire engines, had fallen on the top of 
his hat, burned a hole through it, fallen again 
on the gentleman’s head, and burned its way 
down to the scalp. 


THE SOCIAL GANDER. 


A fine old gander, which had lived from 
youth to age in a sequestered spot on the banks 
of the Solway, had become a great favorite 
with its owner, who used to take much pleasure 
in seeing the sentinel geese strutting through 
the long grass, rebuking the app of every 





|Church, Providence, is composed almost en- | 


| 





tire congregation. 


** Beautifully written and calulated to excite a 
Their time is said to have been equal to the 


stronger interest in the study of the Bible.” 


|best trained voices. Their ages were from |OLDSOUTH CHAPEL PRAYER MEETING, its Bie 


tory, with instances of remarkable conversions in an- 
swer toprayer. 50 cts 


|SABBATH TALKS WITH LITTLE CHILDREN 
ABOUT THE PSALMS OF DAVID. By Mrs. 8. G. 
ASHTON, author of ‘‘ Mothers ofthe Bible.”’ 38 cts. 


a sg - |SABBATH TALKS WITH LITTLE CHILDREN 
tirely of boys; it is also a general custom in| ABOUT JESUS, same author, also illustrated. 38 ets. 


the renowned cathedrals and churches in| CATHARINE. A beautiful book by the author of « Ag- 
Europe.—Newport News, July 12. nes, orthe Little Key.” 75 cts. 


AGNES AND THE LITTLE KEY. Author of “(Ca- 
tharine.”” 75 cts. 


DEATH FROM SWALLOWING CHER-|BERTHAAND HER BAPTISM. Same author. 85 cts. 
RY STONES. jae Bs mapa HEARTED GIRL. By Jossru ALpE¥. 

Here is a warning for children, as well as| tHE LOST LAMB. 34 cts. 

older persons. A gentleman by the name of | THE CARDINAL FLOWER. 34 cts. 

Norton, while riding along the turnpike be-| THE BURIAL OF THE FIRST-BORN. 34 cts. 

tween Newark, N. J. and Elizabeth, July 6,| 947 And other beautiful books for Sunday School Li- 

found a German lying by the roadside, appa- | brates. 

rently very ill. He picked him up and carried J. E. TILTON & CO., 

him to the police station, where he received! 461 Washington St., Opposite Milk. 

medical attention, but without any benefit, and J. B. TILTON & CO. b 1 the diff cuir 

at about nine o’clock he died. A post mortem | books, and a complete vate ail o hie eee 

examination showed that his death was caused | Board on hard to furnish Schools, and the trade. 2% 

by cherry stones, which the deceased had im- 

prudently swallowed. 


eight to fourteen years. Although this is a) 
new thing in Newport, it has a precedent in 
other places. The choir of St. Andrew’s 

















THE BOSTON REMEDY! 
REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
VEGETABLE OINTMENT! 


- perfectly free from any mercurial matter or injurious 

particles, and in no case will its application interfere 

with the remedies that may be prescribed >| a regular 

physici is an indisp ble article of household 

| necessity, being used alike by rich and poor; aud has 

proved itself the BEST AND SUREST REMEDY for all thore 
bodi flicti i 


ORIENTAL POLITENESS. 


We have a young Shanghai rooster, of rich | 
plumage. and lofty bearing. A few days since 

gave Shanghai a large strawberry ; he ene| 
diately gave it to a female fowl, without so| 
much as even —— it. When I feed and 
give water to the fowls, Shanghai always waits 
until the female fowls have eaten and drank, 
before he partakes of food or drink ; and if any 








y » Viz— 

Burns, Scalds, Felons, Old Sores, Flesh Wounds, Piles, 
Chapped Hands, Chilblains, Erysipelas, Sore Nip ples, 
Frost Bitten Parts, Sprains, Corns, Wens, Cancers, Uleers, 


Whitlows, Warts, Bunions, Ringworm, Sties, Sore Lips, 
of the other male fowls should partake of food | Sore Eyes, Nettle Rash, Salt Rheum, Musgneto Bites, 
or water before the female fowls have fed and = tings, Flea Bites, Cuts, Boils, Erup 


Shingles, 

Pimples, ingrowing Nails Freckles, Tan, Sun 

aon Biatety and all Cutaneous Diseases and Eruptions 
enera. : 

This salve is put up in metal boxes, three sizes, at % 
cents, 50 cents and $1. The largest size contains the 
quantity of six of the smallest boxes, and is warranted 
to retain its virtues in any climate. 

REDDING & CO., Proprietors, Boston, Mast 


and drank, he manifests great displeasure. 


BRUM AS A FERTILIZER. 
Tn Cuba they have discovered that rum is an 





stranger, and leading forth a long train of 
cackling young, to dip their shooting pinions 
in to Solway. 

. me oa however, bg the demands 
for a Christmas goose, or the midnight de; 
dation of the fox or foumart, had coon a 
numerous, that the poor old gander was left 


without a single he)pmate—a misfortune which 
he deplored po and night with many a dole- 
ful and sorrowful note. 


These affectionate repinings did not escape 
the observation of its owner’s servants, and or- 
ders had just been given for replacing the ex- 
tirpated breed of geese, when the widowed bi- 
ped suddenly disappeared, to the great regret 
of the whole family. One blamed the fox, an- 





t fertilizer in the raising of sugar cane. 

We suppose old topers will accept this asa 
roof of the natural affinity of rum end sugar. 
n the old account books of our grocers they 

a oo wee a very close connection.— 
he Journal of Commerce remarks that no one 

will dispute that rum is well adapted to ‘raise A FAMILY PAPER 

Cain,’ for of thig we have sufficient evidence in DEVOTED TO 

our own countr, without going to Mattanzas Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- No Se 

for proof.— Woot: Grower. tarianism, No Controversy: 

PUBLISHED WEEELY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MS. 


Barnes & Park wholesale agents, 13 & 15 Park Bow, 
iw 
M4—ly 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 














| 





A spendthrift who had wasted his patrimony, 
rallying a frogal country gentleman, said, 
among other things, ‘ [’ll warrant those buttons 


No. 22 School Street. 
Puiczs $1 a rear. Six coprzes ron $5, PAYMENT Ip AD 





an qoee cont were your grandfather’s.’ | vanes. 
Yes, said the other, ‘and I’ve got my! BOUND VOLUMES $1 and @1,25. 
grandfather’s lands too!’ | W. Hyde, & EF Dusen. B , Agent 
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